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ness. The mind is the man, he said, and if that be pure the
man may signify something. Otherwise what difference be-
tween a man and a beast?1
The attempt to translate these ideals into practice, especially
by means of major-generals, was fatal to any chance of the
permanency of the protectorate. In a negative way he had
succeeded, and, in spite of the Restoration, absolute monarchy
and Anglican exclusiveness could not become powerful again
after the hard blows he had dealt them. Of all his achieve-
ments, he would probably have found most satisfaction in his
share in establishing puritanism. Thanks, in large measure, to
his greatness, nonconformity had time to grow so strong and
flourishing that neither its own excesses nor the coming per-
secution could uproot it. Nevertheless he had not succeeded
in making England puritan, or even in making puritanism
admirable to the majority of Englishmen. Indeed puritan
austerity and inquisitorial morality had become repugnant, and
the feeling was already widespread that even religious freedom
might be too dearly purchased If secured at the sacrifice of civil
liberty. In fact there was a strong reaction in favour of the
old constitution and the known laws of the land. The wave of
conservatism might have dashed in vain against a united army,
but, as it proved, only Cromwell could keep the army from
disruption. So long as he lived he could rely upon its loyalty
and trust it to close up the ranks in response to his appeal. But
even in his lifetime its solidarity was in appearance rather than
in reality, and after his death it was soon seen how deep the
divisions were. Of all the unsolved problems Cromwell be-
queathed to his son Richard, none was more serious than the
position of the army in the state and its internal dissensions.
1 Speech v (Carlyle, li. 541).